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us an excuse for, seizing Manchuria," I was curious to
know what my visitor intended to do with Manchuria, once
it was occupied. uWe will turn Manchuria," he informed
me, "into a second Bokhara."
In taking repressive measures against the Boxers, we
went hand in hand with the other European Powers. We
took upon ourselves the initiative of the march on Peking,
after the failure of Admiral Seymour's attempt to free the
Embassies in Peking, which were practically besieged.
Here again I disagreed with Kuropatkin. I pleaded with
His Majesty to refrain from active intervention in China
and to let the other Powers quell the riots in Peking. Kuro-
patkin, on the contrary, insisted that we should play the
leading part in the punitive expedition against Peking. I
argued that it was essential for us not to irritate the
Chinese, so as to protect our position in Manchuria, in
which we were vitally interested.
My counsel went unheeded.   With the assistance of the
Japanese troops we took Peking, after the Empress Dow-
ager and the young Emperor had fled from the capital.
A number of private residences and, especially, the Imperial
palace were pillaged.   It was rumoured that Russian army
officers took part in the looting, and I must say, to our
shame, that our agent in Peking unofficially confirmed these
rumours to me.   One lieutenant general, who had received
the Cross of St. George for the capture of Peking, returned
to his post in the Amur region with ten trunksful of val-
uables coming from the looted Peking palaces.   Unfortu-
nately, the General's example was followed by other army
men.
The pillaging of the Imperial palaces was accompanied
by the seizure of Chinese State documents of the highest
importance. Among the papers taken there was, curiously
enough, the original copy of the agreement signed in 1896
by Prince Lobanov-Rostovski and myself, on one side, and